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FTAA protest in Regina 
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LEGAL FUND BENEFIT 
Juno Award winner, Fred Eaglesmith, and local bands will 


perform at a BBQ and Music Benefit in support of those 
arrested in Quebec City while protesting the proposed FTAA. 

Four Saskatchewan citizens were arrested for peaceful 
demonstrations. Estimates are that legal expenses for each 
person charged will be close to $2,000. 

The event will take place in Saskatoon, Friday July 27". 
For more information contact the Oxfam office at 306-242-4097. 

If you can’t make it but wish to donate please make your 
check payable to Moose Jaw Chapter, Council of Canadians, 
and mark FTAA on the check. Mail your donation to Martha 
Tracey, Box 1861, Moose Jaw, Sask. S6H 7N6. The money will 
assist the Saskatchewan defenders first. Any surplus of funds 
would be forwarded to the Legal Collective that was organized 
in Quebec to represent all those arrested. 


DISAPPEARED IN COLOMBIA 
Kimy Pernia Domico, the internationally renowned 


human rights and indigenous leader from Colombia, was kidnaped 
on June 2". Without a doubt, his abduction is connected to his 
human rights work, his participation in the People’s Summit, and 
potentially his invitation from the Council of Canadians to speak 
at the “Water for People and Nature” conference in Vancouver, 


July 5 to 8%. 


He was in Canada a few years ago to denounce the 
violations of his people’s rights in reaction to their resistance to 
the Urra dam mega-project, financed in part by the Canadian 
government. The Urra dam project was protested by the Embera 
Katio people of Colombia as the mega-project threatened their 
very survival. For demanding their rights, several leaders were 
assassinated and others disappeared. 

Please contact the Colombian Embassy to Canada and 
demand Kimy Pernia Domico’s immediate release from 


custody. 


Embassy of Colombia to Canada 
AMBASSADOR HE Fanny Kertzman 

360 Albert St., Suite 1002 Ottawa, ON. - KIR 7X7 
Tel: (613) 230-3760/ 1 

Fax: (613) 230-4416 

E-mail: embajada@embajadacolombia.ca 

Web: http://www.travel-net.com/embcolot/embassy.htm 


Art Raffle Prize 


BRIARPATCH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

This year’s AGM will be held in the Main Lounge at St. 
Andrew’s College, Saskatoon on Sunday September 23". Prior 
to the meeting, we will hear from speakers on the issue of Food 
and Globalization and enjoy a pot-luck dinner. If you are planning 
on attending please watch for more details in the September 


issue. 


ART RAFFLE 
Just a reminder to those subscribers who have not yet 


returned your Briarpatch art raffle tickets. Please send them in 
by July 30. That’s the draw date for the ten prizes. Good luck to 
all and thanks for your participation and generosity! 


Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist democratic society. We 


provide an open forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive movements working to change unjust structures and build a 
genuine political and economic democracy. We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the 
protection of the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, gender, ability, and sexual orientation. 
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The Bet is On... eessen 3 
The Climate Change Caravan is 
traveling from B.C. to Nova Scotia on 
bikes and in a bus that burns used veg- 
etable oil for fuel. 


| LOVE MY FAMILY 

AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
MORE THAN 

OuEETTZ MY LAWN. 
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I Fought the Lawn and... 6 
On June 2", Jean-Dominic received a 
Global 500 Award from the United 
Nations Environment Programme for 
outstanding achievements in the pres- 
ervation and improvement of the en- 
vironment. He is also the youngest re- 
cipient of the Order of Canada and the 
lawns of Parliament Hill have been 
pesticide-free for the past six years be- 
Cause of his work. 

by Espen Larsen 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

As always, I loved reading your 
May 2001 edition and I was particularly 
struck by the article entitled Chipping 
Away at Privacy. I fully agree with the 
caution expressed about the use of “smart 
cards.” This idea was popular with the 
Alberta Government while they were 
devastating the social assistance program 
in the early 90s. They did manage to 
throw two-thirds of the people on social 
assistance off the “welfare rolls,” but 
decided that they didn’t need to use the 
“smart cards” to track down fraud as it 
wasn’t worth it for a mere 2 percent of 
the people on assistance. As we know, 
far more people than that take pride in 
cheating on their tax returns and don’t 
expect to get punished for it. This gov- 
ernment also managed to downsize the 
public sector to less than two-thirds of 
what it used to be. So if it is a “made in 
Alberta” idea, I would avoid it like the 
plague. 

I’m a proud social and labour 
activist who prefers to be known by my 
Sister from Hell alias due to the gag 
order on workers in the public sector. 
Apparently, Alberta Tories do not believe 
in freedom of speech any more than they 
believe in helping the poor. 

Sister Tiger Lily 
Calgary, AB 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I have heard of Briarpatch for some 
time. Now that I have a subscription and 
have read it, I think it is the one to have. 
It’s great to have publications that are 
exposing the wrongs and giving inspira- 
tion to do what we can to help people 
know what is being done to us. We are 
part of the Council of Canadians and the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives 
and find all very helpful. All the best in 
the work of Briarpatch. 

L. Jean Murray 
Stewiacke, NS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I would like to make this small 
donation in honour of a friend and col- 
league, Priscilla Settee, in recognition of 
her recently having been awarded tenure 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Priscilla is coordinator of the Indigenous 


Peoples Program, and a fearless and tire- 

less worker on the local, provincial, 
national and international scenes. 

Shirley Fredeen 

Saskatoon, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

We have been receiving Briarpatch 
for some time. The magazine is first 
placed in the employee reading area, then 
in the guests reading area. 

Perhaps we have not been paying 
close enough attention to its contents. 
Your June 2001 issue was unbelievable. 
Please take us off your mailing list. 

Dwight Wenham 

Director, Labour Relations 
Union of Psychiatric Nurses 
Coquitlam, BC 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Canadians must rise now and 
demand our decolonization from the 
U.S.A. The four largest Canadian po- 
litical parties have betrayed Canada; 
those in office since 1988 and the others 
that have similar platforms. Most Cana- 
dians have suffered a lower standard of 
living over the past 12 years. 

Our terrible election system allows 
a minority of voters to elect governments 
that give big business almost total 
control over our lives. I was told recently 
that a woman in a social service job has 
not had a raise since 1989. That tells it 
all for me. What about you? 

Those of my persuasion who read 
the Globe and Mail of May 31 are not at 
all surprised about the possibility of 
Canada’s water being exported in huge 
quantities. Are you going to sit and do 
nothing about this? We have only about 
14 percent of the world’s renewable fresh 
water. Most of our water is polluted 
through our own actions and also by the 
spread of toxic materials from other 
countries through the air. 

Along with many others, I believe 
that our job on earth is to help each other, 
not marginalize a majority of the world’s 
population. Please join the present world- 
wide movement to eliminate the evils of 
so-called globalization. 

Art Bradford 
Orillia, ON 
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The Bet is On 


It’s on its way across Canada 
as a challenge to the Canadian government. 


uman activity is threatening the life support sys- 
He of our planet. Climate change is a question of 
survival. In November of 2000, governments from 
around the world met in The Hague, Netherlands to imple- 
ment a global strategy to combat climate change. Talks 
broke down. No plan was enacted. Prior to The Hague we 
were optimistic about government’s collective will to 
address climate change. There has been a wake-up call: 
governments will not act meaningfully until it is too late. 
We are taking the matter 
into our own hands. We are bet- 
ting the Canadian government 
that we can assume their unful- 
filled reduction target; that we 
can reduce national emissions 
by 6 percent of 1990 levels. This 
means cutting 129 megatonnes 
of carbon. How? The Bet is a 
challenge. It will be promoted 
via a coalition of national and 
regional organizations. Com- 
munity groups and individuals 
from across Canada will take up 
the challenge by pledging to 
adopt five easy ways to reduce 
their emissions. They will chal- 
lenge the inactivity of the gov- 
ernment by responding to the 
urgency of climate change. 

Want to join the Bet? You 
will be able to participate and 
record your reductions on the 
website or you can visit the 
Caravan when it’s in your 
neighbourhood. 

Since leaving Tofino, BC on May 7th the Climate 
Change Caravan has been engaged in a self-propelled, fos- 
sil-fuel-free movement across Canada. We are visiting 
communities across the nation, ending in Halifax, NS on 


September 20". The bicycle tour will be focused on bring- 
ing “The BET” to Canadians from coast to coast, while 
acting as a moving symbol of alternatives to fossil fuel 
dependency and government leadership. 

The project was started by a group of students at Mount 
Allison University in Sackville, New Brunswick. We will 
talk to people in each of the communities on our route about 
climate change, including the scientific basis, the potential 
impacts, the notion of climate justice, the government 
response, and the power of indi- 
viduals. 

Our discussion of solutions 
will center on the challenge pro- 
vided by “The BET.” We will call 
on Canadians to register their 
commitments to reduce emis- 
sions on our website (the BET.ca) 
and tally the emissions saved 
over the course of our journey. 
We hope to draw Canadians 
together in the race to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, prov- 
ing to the Canadian government 
that not only are we concerned 
about the climate but we, as a 
country, are prepared to take 
action. We will make it a prior- 
ity to demonstrate to our repre- 
sentatives the willingness of 
Canadians to take action on 
climate change. We will release 
updates on the number of Cana- 
dans involved in “The BET.” 
The bicycle is a symbol of the 
power of individuals, and a play on the concept of move- 
ment. By engaging in fossil-fuel-free movement across the 
country, we hope to initiate a citizens’ movement on cli- 
mate change. 

We will be accompanied by a bus powered with used 
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vegetable oil, which produces significantly less emissions. 
We will demonstrate that not only are there alternative 
vehicles, there are alternative fuels. It also has solar panels 
and a wind turbine. 

Reducing greenhouse gas emissions means a change 
in lifestyle. It means thinking about where things come 
from and where they go when were finished with them. It 
also means thinking about the impact our everyday activi- 
ties have on people and ecosystems in our own neighbour- 
hood and as far away as Antarctica. 


Reduce your personal greenhouse gas emissions: 
Bike for life 

Leave your car in the garage, hop on a bike and ride 
with the knowledge that you’re saving money, improving 


your health and doing all this emission free! If you don’t 
have a bike, rent one to see how you like riding or pick one 
up at a garage sale. In a year, the typical North American 
car will add close to five tons of CO2 into the atmosphere. 


Choose public transportation 

Let someone else do the driving. Sit back and relax 
with a book with the knowledge that you’re helping to cut 
congestion, save land and make transportation more equal 
and more community oriented. Choosing public transpor- 
tation, of course, also helps the environment. Going by 
bus instead of by car cuts nitrogen oxide pollution by 25 
percent, carbon monoxide by 80 percent and hydrocarbons 
by 90 percent per passenger mile. 

The more often people abandon their cars for public 
transportation, the more money government will invest in 
it, which in turn will encourage more public transportation 
users, creating the incentive for more funding. Pick up a 


bus schedule, find the stop nearest to your home, work or 
school and let someone take you for a ride. 


Turn down the heat! 

Because most heating systems depend on the burning 
of fossil fuels, reducing the amount of heat we use in our 
homes will also reduce the amount of greenhouse gases 
emitted into the atmosphere. Believe it or not, turning the 
heat down just 1° Fahrenheit will prevent the emission of 
203 pounds of carbon dioxide per year! And why stop there? 
Instead of tuming up the heat when you’re cold, try putting 
a sweater on, or a warm pair of socks. 


Weatherproof your home 

In addition to tuming down the heat, ensuring our 
homes are properly sealed and well- 
insulated allows us to make the most 
efficient use of our heat. A single 
household can reduce its greenhouse 
gas emissions by 1300 pounds per 
year by sealing air gaps in walls. An 
extra 2000 pounds of greenhouse gas 
emissions can be avoided by adding 
insulation in the walls, basement and 
attic of a house. 


Use compact fluorescent lightbulbs 

There are a wide variety of en- 
ergy efficient fixtures now on the 
market. One good example of how to 
save energy (and thus greenhouse gas 
emissions) with energy efficient prod- 
ucts is compact fluorescent lightbulbs. 
A compact fluorescent lightbulb is an 
amazing little invention. It produces 
the same amount of light as a traditional bulb, but uses a 
fraction of the electricity to do so. Whereas an incandes- 
cent lightbulb uses 75 watts of electricity, a compact 
fluorescent uses a mere 18 watts. What’s more, the fluo- 
rescent bulb lasts 13 times longer, which means fewer 
replacements. This translates into more spare time that can 
be spent thinking of other ways to reduce household green- 
house gas emissions. (That was a joke.) 


Use a clothesline 

Household appliances are greenhouse gas emitting 
beasts. Did you know that the average clothes dryer uses 
1060 kilowatt hours of electricity and results in 1738 pounds 
of carbon dioxide each year? Using a clothesline or drying 
rack year round will avoid these emissions altogether. 


Reduce, reuse, recycle 
Because almost every product we buy requires 
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energy to produce, greenhouse gas emissions are inevita- 
ble. By limiting the amount of material goods we purchase, 
we can reduce the amount of goods we end up throwing 
away. Two things to ask yourself before making a pur- 
chase are: How long will this item last? Do I really need to 
buy this? 

Buying quality products and buying only things that 
can’t be borrowed, leased or skipped altogether will 
enable you to buy fewer things in the long run. This means 
fewer emissions resulting from production. 

Reusing things diverts them from the waste stream. 
Or why not avoid buying disposable items in the first place 
and eliminate the need to produce more? 

In 1996, recycling in the United States prevented the 
release of 33 million tonnes of carbon dioxide into the at- 
mosphere. Recycling uses the materials from a used good 
(such as an aluminum can or piece of paper) to make some- 
thing new instead of processing raw materials. In some 
cases, this saves vast amounts of energy. Recycling 
aluminum cans saves a mind-boggling 95 percent of the 
energy required to make the same amount of cans 
from virgin resources. So keep recycling those cans! And 
find out what other materials (paper, cardboard, plastic, 
batteries) are recyclable in your municipality. 


Switch to renewable energy 

Depending on where you live in Canada, there are 
two ways of switching to renewable energy. It is possible 
to power an individual house with renewable energy. This 
requires a large financial investment ranging from $10,000 
to $30,000 depending on the energy consumption and wind 


and solar regime. To 
make this less of a bur- 
den, it is possible to 
switch incrementally. 
For example, a solar 
hot water heater can be 
purchased for around 
$3000 from a Cana- 
dian company. 

As energy markets 
deregulate across 
Canada, it is possible 
to purchase electricity 
that is considered 
“green power.” In Al- 
berta, energy can be 
purchased from wind 
turbines. 


Tell a friend... 
or politician... 
or corporation... 

Tell a friend how to reduce their greenhouse gas emis- 
sions and this will double your returns! Tell a government 
official you are concerned about climate change and what 
you expect them to do. 


Prime Minister Jean Chretien 
Fax (613) 941-6900 
Email: pm@pm.ge.ca 
Minister of Environment, David Anderson 
Phone (819) 997-1441 
Fax (819) 953-3457 
Email: david.anderson@ec.ge.ca 
Minster of Natural Resources and Energy, 
Ralph Goodale 
Phone (613) 996-2007 
Fax (613) 996-4516 
Email: rgoodale@NRCan.ge.ca 


Tell the corporation that supplies your oil or electric- 
ity, or the manufacturer of your car, or even the people 
who make your toothpaste that you are concerned about 
climate change. Find out if they have a policy to reduce 
their emissions or to make their products more environ- 
mentally friendly. Let them know you’re going to hold them 
to it! You can find the contact details on the internet, on 
the product packaging or on an invoice. 


The Climate Change Caravan is asking all Canadians to 
join in! Check the website to see when they will be in your 
area and to record your emission reductions. 

(www, mta.ca/climatechangecaravan) 
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I Fought the 


Lawn. and... 


In the battle against dandelions 
the weapons of choice can back-fire. 


by Espen 


ean-Dominic 
J Levesque-Rene 
doesn’t have any 
photos of himself from 
the days just before 
the doctors removed his 
tumour. “I was so ugly,” 
he says. Jean-Dominic 
was watching the 
Simpsons on television 
when he first noticed the 
lump, pearl-sized, on the 
right side of his neck. It 
was a day in early Janu- 
ary, seven years ago, and 
Jean-Dominic was 10 
years old. “In one week, 
it was this big,” he says, 
and picks up a bottle of 
white-out, pointing a pale, slender finger towards the 
bottom of the plastic cartridge. In four weeks, the lump 
had grown to the size of his fist and the doctors at St. 
Justine’s Hospital in Montreal confirmed Jean-Dominic had 
contracted non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma - a type of cancer 
that has been associated with exposure to common garden 
pesticides. None of the doctors mentioned the possibility 
of such a link, but when Jean-Dominic discovered that he 
wasn’t the only kid from Ile Bizard in the cancer ward, he 
got curious himself. 

Ile Bizard is home to about 14,000 people, a half-hour 
drive west of downtown Montreal. It’s a relatively quiet 
suburban town surrounded by three golf courses. In fact, 
35 percent of Ile Bizard’s land mass consists of green 
fairways that are regularly treated with chemicals. 

“There were 22 kids from Ile Bizard in the hospital 
with cancer,” he recalls, sitting by the kitchen table. Jean- 
Dominic has had a week off school. “Being in the hospital 
gave me a chance to think. How did I get this cancer?” he 


Larsen 


photo: Espen Larsen 


says. Jean-Dominic and his parents had a suspicion and 
went to the public library. They found a study linking non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma to 2,4-D which is probably the most 
common active ingredient in herbicides sold in Canada. 
It’s used to get rid of dandelions, thistles and ragweed and 
it kills by causing abnormal cell growth that interrupts the 
movement of liquids and nutrients in the plant. 
Jean-Dominic had his first experience with lawn 
chemicals as a toddler. He wasn’t even two years old when 
his parents hired a company to spray the backyard and Jean- 
Dominic reacted by crying and bleeding from his nose. A 
month later, they sprayed again. This time, Jean-Dominic 
responded with the same nose-bleed, plus nausea and 
vomiting. His parents, assured by the professional lawn- 
care company that the chemicals where “less harmful than 
a cup of coffee,” sprayed once more before the summer 
was over. Jean-Dominic got sick again. This time, they 
went to a local dermatologist who asked if they used pesti- 
cides. “She told us we were poisoning our son,” says his 
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mother, Monique Levesque. “I didn’t believe her. I didn’t 
want the weeds on my grass,” she says. It wasn’t until after 
they sprayed the fourth time, in April the following year, 
that they went to a doctor who convinced them to stop 
using pesticides. 

A study done by the Canadian Environmental Law 
Association and the Ontario College of Family Physicians 
in 1999 concluded that children are more vulnerable to 
pesticides because, relative to body weight, they eat more, 
drink more and breathe more air than adults. Children also 
come in contact with the chemicals in a number of ways - 
at home, in the yard, in the day care, and in schools. They 
can also be exposed to residues in foods and through moth- 
er’s milk. “Kids also have an immature detoxification 
system,” says Judith Spence, chief executive officer of the 
Environmental Illness Society of Canada. Some of the 
chemicals may circulate within the body until they become 
stored in body fat, possibly leading to cancer, she says. 

As many as 

two-thirds of Cana- 
dian households use 
pesticides regularly, 
and half of them 
apply the toxins 
themselves at an av- 
erage of three times 
a year. More than 
500,000 homes are 
treated by profes- 
sional lawn-care 
companies annually 
and more than one 
million packages of domestic fertilizer and pesticide 
combinations for turf are sold to homeowners. Per-acre 
estimates suggest that city dwellers use four times more 
pesticides than farmers. 

“These are chemicals that are designed to kill in a 
whole bunch of different ways,” says Don Houston, direc- 
tor of environmental programs at the Canadian Institute of 
Child Health. Even 2,4-D, which the industry claims is 
one of the safest products on the market, has the potential 
to cause cancer in laboratory animals and has been associ- 
ated with delayed fetal development, birth defects, liver 
and kidney injury, non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma and prostate 
cancer. If people use pesticides at home, the chances of 
childhood leukemia may increase by up to 3.8 per cent, 
Houston says, citing a similar risk increase for brain tu- 
mours. One study has suggested that there is potential for 
a 20-per-cent reduction in childhood cancer if unneces- 
sary indoor and outdoor use of pesticides is stopped, he 
says, while being careful to emphasize the uncertainty of 
these numbers and the conclusions of research on pesti- 
cides and human health - especially because of the unknown 


effects of exposure to combinations of pesticides and other 
environmental pollutants. 

For example, when Jean-Dominic and his parents 
found more studies associating outdoor and indoor use of 
pesticides to non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma and other cancers, 
they asked doctors at St. Justine’s to examine the cancer 
rate among children in Ile Bizard. In 1998, an oncologist 
at the hospital concluded that 24 children out of 4,000 in 
the community had developed cancer over a four-year 
period - a rate four times the provincial average. But there 
is no way that researchers will accept a link between pesti- 
cides and cancer in Ile Bizard based on this statistical 
sample. The cases are too few and the uncertainties are too 
many. 

“Epidemiology never proves anything, it just points 
out associations. You’re always able to punch a hole in it, 
but sometimes it’s a very, very small hole,” says Houston. 
“The tobacco industry exploited this hole for decades, 
saying there’s no 
relationship between 
smoking and cancer. 
Well, we all know 
that’s B.S.,” he adds. 
But Jean-Dominic 
says he doesn’t have 
time to wait until 
statistics prove him 
right. “I’m 100 per- 
cent sure,” he says, 
folding his hands on 
the white table. 

While he was still 
in hospital, suffering through 49 weeks of chemotherapy, 
Jean-Dominic started his crusade against pesticides. He 
turned his own battle for life into a campaign against a 
toxic environment and, among other things, managed to 
persuade politicians in his hometown to restrict spraying 
on private lawns. The city is also keeping an eye on the 
golf clubs, making sure that pesticide use is reduced as 
much as possible. Today, Jean-Dominic is considered a 
cancer survivor. He is the most well-known anti-pesticide 
campaigner in Canada, partly due to a television documen- 
tary that CBC did about him as a 13-year-old environmen- 
tal activist. He has also travelled to other parts of the 
country to talk to students and speak at conferences, an 
effort that has been recognized with awards such as the 
Governor General’s Order of Canada for Youth. 

Independent of Jean-Dominic’s campaign - but in 
many cases inspired by it - thousands of individuals and 
dozens of citizens’ groups have taken up the fight to 
restrict pesticide use. It’s a movement that has been gain- 
ing momentum over the last couple of years, thanks in part 
to a growing number of studies linking pesticides to a range 
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of environmental and human health problems - especially 
their impact on small children. “New groups are popping 
up all the time,” says Bernard Frazer, an Ottawa resident 
who launched the website Canadians Against Pesticides 
(www.caps.20m.com) in January 2000. The site is an 
information hub for anti-pesticide campaigners and Frazer 
has two primary goals: to increase public awareness and to 
lobby the federal government for changes to the Pest 


Control Products Act, which has not seen major amend- Ẹ 


ments since 1969. 
In terms of political action, the House of Commons’ 


environment committee’s report about pesticides, released 
in May 2000, is seen as the most significant development 
since the Pest Management Regulatory Agency was estab- 
lished by Health Canada in 1995. The committee urged 
the government to update its pesticide legislation and 
concluded that children are particularly vulnerable. It also 
recommended that cosmetic use of pesticides - which means 
spraying for esthetic reasons, as opposed to spraying to 
get rid of pests that destroy property or are harmful to 
people - be phased out over a five-year period. “The report 
put the issue in the spotlight,” says Frazer. The combina- 
tion of government inaction and a growing number of 
studies pointing out potential risks has prompted people to 
fight pesticides at the grassroots level, he argues. “The 
government hasn’t been looking out for our best interest at 
all. It’s been looking out for the industry’s interest,” he 
says. Since the report was released, Health Canada has 
decided to review a handful of common pesticides, but no 
bills have yet been passed to upgrade the PCPA. “Unfor- 
tunately, the government hasn’t been terribly enthusiastic 
in terms of acting on our recommendations,” says Karen 
Kraft-Sloan, a Liberal MP and vice-chair of the environ- 
ment committee. She says a bill to amend the federal pest 
control legislation has been drafted but the government is 
still waiting for money to finance it. 

Seven months after the environment committee 
published its report, in December 2000, the Supreme Court 
of Canada heard the case between a Quebec town and two 
lawn-care companies that is expected to have a significant 
impact on local governments’ right to regulate pesticide 
use. The ruling could also affect municipalities’ right to 
adopt other kinds of public health-related legislation, like 
anti-smoking and anti-idling bylaws. 

This case started in 1991, when 300 Hudson residents 
signed a petition to ban outdoor pesticide use by home- 
owners and businesses. The town council supported the 
petition and passed a bylaw that prohibits pesticide use for 
simply esthetic purposes, but allows use in swimming pools, 
on golf courses, inside buildings and in cases where bugs, 
plants or fungi threaten property or human health. 

The bylaw was bad news to the $6-billion lawn-care 
industry and two companies, Chemlawn and Spraytech, 


NDANGERED 
SPECIES 
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took the town to court. They challenged Hudson’s bylaw 
in two Quebec courts and lost both, but appealed to 
Canada’s highest court. “Local governments don’t have 
the expertise to make sound decisions on this stuff,” says 
Ken Pavely, technical manager of the national lawn-care 
company Nutri-Lawn. “There is no measurable risk to the 
general population when pesticides are applied according 
to regulations,” Pavely adds. “How do you define cosmetic? 
It’s certainly not a scientific term,” says Wayne Roberts of 
Landscape Ontario, the lawn-care industry’s trade organi- 
zation in Ontario, adding that lawn-care companies might 
have to lay off workers and could go under if the Supreme 
Court rules in favour of Hudson. 

A decision by the Supreme Court is expected later 
this year, but the people fighting the pesticide war aren’t 
sitting around waiting. In Ottawa, a group of citizens gets 
together once a month to convince local politicians and 
the public that pesticide use in the city is a health hazard. 
At their last meeting, organizers had to bring in extra chairs 
to seat the 27 people who showed up. “We have to make 
ourselves heard,” says Joan Fulthorp Jubb, a retired 62- 
year-old with half a dozen group memberships, which in- 
clude the Ottawa-Carleton Council of Women and the 
Sierra Club. “I’m just trying to work within my own 
community, talk to families that I know and tell them, ‘hope 
you don’t use pesticides,’ but it’s hard to get people to 
listen,” she says as the meeting is coming to an end. “I 
think this movement is getting greater and stronger,” she 
says, pointing out that a lot of the work is being done by 
women. Women, she says, worry about their children’s 
health. A headcount shows that 14 of the people around 
the table are women, and one of the male participants 
attests to her claim. 

“Mothers with young children get really upset when 
pesticide flags go up in their neighbourhood,” says city 
councillor Alex Cullen. Pet owners have exactly the same 
concerns, he adds. Recently, Cullen and his supporters 
successfully lobbied other Ottawa councillors to support a 
very restrictive policy for pesticide use on municipal 
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ground. Restricting or banning use of pesticides on private 
ground, however, is a different story. Municipalities 
cannot regulate private pesticide use unless they are 
explicitly given the authority by the provincial government, 
which was done in Quebec in 1987. No other province has 
downloaded this responsibility — the only exception being 
Nova Scotia, which allowed Halifax to become the first 
major city in North America to ban outdoor application of 
pesticides for cosmetic purposes by April 1, 2003. 

Herbicides, insecticides and fungicides don’t just harm 
people over time by accumulating in the environment and 
in our own organs. According to the Environmental 
Illness Society of Canada, thousands of Canadians get 
acutely ill when they are exposed to pesticides - like Jean- 
Dominic’s reaction as a toddler, and like 15-year-old Sarah 
Aldridge of Cambridge, Ont. The Grade 10 student 
noticed it for the first time when she four years old and 
playing outside her home while a neighbour was spraying 
his lawn. “She was scarlet red and had this red rash every- 
where,” says Cathy Aldridge, Sarah’s mother. “She was 
screaming and had severe abdominal pain. She was 
having difficulty breathing and her blood pressure was 
barely traceable, and when the ambulance got to the hospi- 
tal she was blue,” she says. Sarah was unconscious for nine 
hours and stayed in hospital for two weeks. She’s had 
repeated attacks since and had home-schooling until she 
started Grade 9. 

Sarah experiences anaphylaxis, a life-threatening 
allergic reaction, when she is exposed to pesticides. She 
takes medications every day to reduce symptoms - just in 
case she walks by a lawn or a park that has been treated 
with chemicals. But how do they know for sure that it’s 
pesticides she reacts to? “Because every time she is 
exposed to it, every time the neighbours spray, she reacts,” 
her mother says. Because Sarah’s allergy is so severe, 
police have warned people in their neighbourhood that it 
is a criminal act to spray without first notifying the family. 
Most neighbours comply, a few don’t, she says. 

The Aldridge family, unlike the Levesque-Renes in 
Quebec, doesn’t live in a place where local politicians have 
targeted pesticide use. But Sarah’s mother believes that 
will change. “Eventually there’s going to be a change 
because I think we got to a saturation point. People 
became too complacent, but the quiet ones are getting sick 
of being poisoned,” she says. 

As with Sarah, pesticides changed Jean-Dominic’s 
everyday life. He has lost almost two years of schooling 
since he was diagnosed with cancer, due to chemotherapy 
and a weakened immune system that leaves him prone to 
infections. He also suffers from chronic fatigue so when 
his mother, Monique, wants to show me all the documents 
she has collected over the years, Jean-Dominic says he’s 
tired and wants a nap before starting the night-shift at a 
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local pizza parlour. Monique walks me to a storage room 
in the basement. There are several boxes full of paper on 
the floor, and a table is covered with newspaper clippings, 
medical studies and other pesticide-related documents. 
From the pile, Monique pulls out a Montreal newspaper 
with a photo of Jean-Dominic’s face, bald-headed but with 
a bright smile, in front of a flower-bed of yellow daffodils. 
The photo covers the full front page and the headline reads, 
“Toxic Garden.” This was the first story about Jean- 
Dominic’s crusade, written while he was still in hospital. 
“You see the light in their eyes better when they don’t have 
hair,” his mother says, before she finds a study from the 
National Cancer Institute in the United States that links 
non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma to herbicides like 2,4-D. It’s got 
blue highlighter all over it. 

Later in the afternoon, she and Jean-Dominic’s father 
drive me to the bus station. In their minivan, Monique says 
that very few people who get cancer during childhood will 
reach their full life expectancy. But she’s optimistic about 
winning the pesticide battle. “People’s mentality has 
changed completely in seven years,” she says. 


Espen Larsen studied journalism, political science and 


environmental issues at Carleton University and gradu- 
ated this year with a Bachelor of Journalism. 
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How Clover Renews The Earth 


Spread clover seed on your yard this summer and enjoy 
a low- to no-maintenance, chemical-free lawn 
where kids and pets can safely roll in the clover! 
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Law Students Offer 


Free Legal Services 


by 


nder-represented and disadvantaged communities 
| | are being helped by Pro Bono Students Canada 
(PBSC). It is a program in law schools across the 
country which provides not-for-profit organizations with 
the free legal services of a law student volunteer. Pro bono 
is a Latin phrase meaning 
free; therefore the student’s ff 
services are free. 
PBSC originated at the Sa 
University of Toronto’s Col- | 
lege of Law in 1996 and has 
since spread rapidly from 
coast to coast. Law students 
have helped over 300 organi- 
zations nationwide. Now, the 
program is available at the 
University of Saskatch- 
ewan’s College of Law. Al- 
though headquartered in Sas- 
katoon, PBSC extends its 
services to the Regina com- 
munity. 


How it works: 

The organizations specify their legal needs and 
projects are created. Law students are matched with 
organizations according to the student’s experiences, skills 
and interests. Students donate two to three hours per week 
of their time to research legal questions, prepare briefs on 
legislation, evaluate legal aspects of proposed programs 
or work on a host of other legal activities. 

PBSC requires that a lawyer supervise the work of 
the student. This is usually a minimal time commitment on 
the part of a lawyer who is already working pro bono for 
the organization. If the organization does not have an 
existing relationship with a lawyer who can supervise, the 
PBSC Student Coordinators can arrange for legal super- 
vision. 

“Pro Bono Students Canada is win-win-win,” explains 
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Amanda 


PBSC Student Coordinators oni across 
Canada at a national conference in Toronto. 


Dodge 


Pam Shime, the National Director of the program. “The 
students get practical experience, an opportunity to apply 
newly-learned skills for communities in need, and contacts 
in the public interest and legal spheres; the under-served 
public interest organizations receive volunteer legal assist- 
ance; and the universities and 
law schools enhance their 
relationships with the com- 
munities in their areas.” 

Can we help you? The 
PBSC Student Coordinators 
are eager to know how law 
student volunteers can help 
your organization with legal 
work on public interest is- 
sues. E-mail us at: 
pbsc@nativestar.net . 

PBSC has a Student 
Coordinator working in 
Regina over the summer 
months. For more informa- 
tion, check out the national 
PBSC website at www.law.utoronto.ca/pr 


Amanda Dodge is a second year law student and the Regina 
Summer Student Coordinator for Pro Bono Students 
Canada. 
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Responding to 
the Police State 


Bad Boys, Bad Boys... 
Watcha gonna do when they come for you? 


Robin 


Mathews 
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Police action in Quebec City, April 2001 
photo: Elaine Brière 


eeling from Police State actions at Quebec and else- 
Res Canadians are looking for ways to respond 

o criminal acts by police, ordered or condoned by 
the state. We realize the population has to meet police- 
state action in new ways. How do we face violations of the 
rule of law by police and the state? 

Canadia organizations and individuals should demand 
new legislation to create an independent, responsible, and 
publicly examinable RCMP Public Complaints Commis- 
sion. We should consider the creation of local organi- 
zations (connected nationally) to investigate and publicly 
review criminal police activities and to track political 


and state repression. Such organizations should be 
prepared to query and publicize court judgements 
supporting state and police criminal activity and should 
develop machinery to arrest, charge with criminal offenses 
and bring to justice individual police officers when they 
engage in criminal acts. 

Astonishingly, Canadians ar beginning to accept hei- 
nous violations of the law by the state and police. Organ- 
ized, state-approved criminal activities by police forces in 
Canada (especially the RCMP) are visibly on the increase. 
Events at Gustafsen Lake (1995), APEC Vancouver (1997) 
and the Quebec Summit (2001) provide all the proof 
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required. But less well-known examples have taken place. 
Very little has been said, for instance, about RCMP 
criminality at Saint-Saveur, N.B. in May 1997. In April 
2001, RCMP Inspector Kevin Vickers made a public apol- 
ogy in the town community hall. He apologized for RCMP 
riot squad attacks upon peaceful protesters objecting to the 
closing of two schools. Police blocked a road, stationed 
tactical troops in a school, arrested dozens of people (who 
were never charged), gassed protesters, wounded people 
with flying gas canisters and employed dogs that attacked 
and bit peaceful protesters. The public apology of Vickers 
came four years after the event and involved no discipli- 
nary or punitive measures against any police employee. 

Why are the police protected when they engage in 

criminal activities? The answer has to be that they are 
undertaking activities arising from a relationship among 
the state, attorneys general, the police, the courts, and the 
media - a relationship that has been building in Canada 
over the last decades. Canadians have to face the reality 
that the state considers itself at war against segments of 
the population and is fully aware that it is violating the 
rule of law and condoning or engaging in criminal acts. 

It’s a situation Canadians find almost impossible to 

believe: police-state activity in Canada. A disturbing 
example is provided by the APEC affair in 1997. A number 
of people who have studied the matter are convinced that 
the Prime Minister’s Office was involved in activities that 
violated constitutional and traditional freedoms of Cana- 
dians, activities that may have been criminal. Recently, 
the arrest, the charges, the incarceration and the conduct 
of the courts in relation to the presence of Jaggi Singh at 
the Quebec Summit casts Parliament, the police, the courts 
and the media into disrepute. Judge Dube said on May 7, 
2001, that continued detention of Jaggi Singh (jailed for 
17 days) would only discredit the administration of jus- 
tice. Obviously the judge was joking, for the administra- 
tion of justice was so discredited by May 7 that nothing he 
could say would do anything but increase its discredit. 

A structure has been in place since 1986 that insulates 
the RCMP from investigation and review. Evidence of 
serious RCMP misconduct was never fairly examined and 
public support for the force was waning. Two Commis- 
sions of inquiry, in 1976 and 1981, recommended an inde- 
pendent complaints body. The 1981 commission cited 11 
kinds of “practices and activities” engaged in by the RCMP 
outside authorization and law. When the matter went to 
Parliament, all political parties supported an independent 
Complaints Commission. The RCMP resisted vigorously 
and the Commission finally created was toothless. The 
RCMP Public Complaints Commission is appointed by 
Cabinet, not Parliament. The Commission cannot impose 
discipline upon an RCMP officer or even ask what disci- 
pline has been imposed regardless of the seriousness of an 
officer’s misconduct! 

In the process, the RCMP investigates itself and then 
is judge and jury dealing with whatever evidence (kept from 


the complainant) is produced. On appeal by the complain- 
ant for review of the so-called “investigation”, the RCMP 
sends its findings to the Commission Chairperson who is a 
political appointee of Cabinet. The Chairperson reviews 
the complaint and notifies of her decision. In short, no 
independent person at any time investigates the complaint 
and decides on its legitimacy. 

When a hugely inflammatory set ofactions is engaged 
in by the RCMP, then special Complaints Commission 
officers may be appointed to investigate. That was what 
happened after APEC. The result has been a Gilbert and 
Sullivan comedy, a Banana Republic Farce. The Cabinet 
appoints the Commissioners and has influence over terms 
of reference. No one should be surprised, therefore, that 
the Commission panel investigating the APEC fiasco 
discovered it had no terms of reference permitting it to call 
the Prime Minister! The Solicitor General was forced to 
resign because of allegations of interference. Gerald Morin 
resigned as chair of the investigation panel, as did the other 
panel members, Vina Starr and John Wright. Morin charged 
the Commission chair of going “past her legitimate role” 
to the point that “the panel’s independence had been 
fatally compromised.” The lead counsel to the Commis- 
sion, Marvin Storrow, was forced to resign following 
suggestions that his attendance at a $400-a-plate fundraising 
dinner for Prime Minister Chretien was improper. Now, 
three and a half years later, the charade is not finished: the 
“work” of the Commission goes on.... 

Doubtless, we will see Canadians demanding investi- 
gation, inquiry and Commission examinations of police 
and state behavior at the Quebec summit. Doubtless, there 
will be every kind of double-dealing and double talk by 
the Prime Minister and his spokes-people. Doubtless, the 
RCMP Public Complaints Commission will receive the 
formal complaints. 

Clearly, the RCMP Complaints Commission is a huge, 
disastrous monstrosity and a fence behind which RCMP 
and state criminality may proceed unabated. Because 
Canadians face a new reality in which government and 
police forces are active agents in the violation of the rule 
of law, Canadians should seriously consider an organized 
response to the on-going threat by police and state to 
destroy fundamental democratic freedoms in this country. 
The response must recognize that passive complaints about 
police and state brutality are treated with contempt. If a 
truly independent RCMP Public Complaints Commission 
will not be set up by Parliament, Canadians must set up 
their own Public Complaints Commissions and operate 
them as tough, responsible and determined public bodies. 


Robin Mathews is currently a Vancouver writer who 
fought for “Canadianization” of the educational curricu- 
lum (University of Regina taught about the American 
and Russian Governments but not about the Canadian 
government). He also went to jail in Edmonton for fight- 
ing municipal corruption. 
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Nightmare Awaits 


If we want to preserve our social programs, like education, 
we have to stop pulling the blankets over our heads 
hoping the threat will go away. 


Dy ERCk 


he other night I had a nightmare. As I was driving 

| by the South Hill Shoppers Mall I noticed a signifi- 

cant change had taken place. Attached to the mall 

on the south side was a large building called Wal-Mart 

Private Elementary School and to the north was an addi- 

tion called Safeway Private Hospital. When I awoke I 

wasn’t sure whether this was a nightmare or a premoni- 
tion. 

Free trade is not just about goods and services. It is 
about ideology. On the one hand there are a growing 
number of individuals who strongly feel that individual 
rights should overrule any common good. They are the 
people calling for massive tax cuts - those who believe 
that everyone should pay their own way for all goods and 
services, including health and education. The public 
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sector, according to them, should use public money to 
protect their wealth by paying for the police, the army and 
the jails. Public money should be spent to provide infra- 
structure to enable them to freely move their goods and 
capital. 

On the other hand, there are citizens who feel that the 
collective good should not be sacrificed for individual 
rights, and that a balance between the two is desirable. They 
say we need to tax according to the ability to pay and we 
need to provide all important human services in a fair, just 
and equitable way. They believe in public education with 
equal access for all. 

With globalization there is increased pressure to make 
Canada’s schools more like American schools, by empha- 
sizing business goals and privatization. We are told to place 
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less emphasis on the social and cultural aspects of educa- 
tion. Corporations want governments to get out of the way 
of business when it comes to education. They feel that 
decisions must be taken by a school system for good 
business reasons, with a minimum of public intervention. 

The Free Trade Agreement has pressured us to 
harmonize our way of life with the United States, and this 
has affected education by pushing us to decrease the level 
of public funding. The General Agreement on Trade in 
Services (GATS), which is one of the agreements adopted 
as part of the World Trade Organization (WTO), attempts 
to further undermine Canada’s commitment to public 
education. According to the GATS, education is a service 
and it is none of our business how or where it is delivered 
or by whom as long as it is “substantially equivalent” to 
what’s already in place. The agreement’s general princi- 
ples of “national treatment” and “most favoured nation” 
will allow foreign for-profit education services to be 
established in Canada. Governments will be required to 
provide the same subsidies and funding support to these 
private schools as they make available to non-profit 
institutions in the public sector. 

It will be against the trade rules to insist that a foreign 
corporation have an office in the host country or to require 
employees to be citizens of the host country. Education 
institutions will be permitted to deliver services through 
any method possible, including the internet, which may 
result in students taking classes in a foreign country. 
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Changes in licensing will occur. Requirements of 
educational professionals and institutions will be reviewed 
by the WTO to ensure that they are not “more burdensome 
than necessary to achieve the quality of service.” This could 
mean that untrained teachers will be allowed to teach in 
our schools. Degree-granting authority will be given to 
foreign education service providers and our recognized 
teachers’ colleges and professional organizations will be 
forced to recognize these degrees. 

The new rules would mean that tenders for building 
new schools will not favour local contractors, and foreign 
corporations will not be required to hire locally or to 
purchase materials locally. School cafeterias will also be 
open to the lowest bidder. We, as citizens, will not be able 
to demand healthy lunches for our children because a lunch 
is a lunch is a lunch and must only be substantially equiva- 
lent to what we have come to expect. If municipal, provin- 
cial, federal or First Nations governments refuse to abide 
by these rules, they will be sued for lost profits by these 
foreign corporations. 

This is the nightmare that awaits us. If we wake up in 
time, we can prevent it. We end the nightmare when we 
challenge the threat of corporate control and when we 
redefine globalization in our own way - for the public good. 


Rick Sawa is a member of the Prince Albert Chapter of the 


Council of Canadians and is studying educational admin- 
istration at the University of Saskatchewan. 


How are they 
treating you 
at work 
these days? 


Maybe a union would 
help. 


We represent 17,000 workers in 
many kinds of workplaces. We 
might be the union for you. 
Call 
522.8571 in Regina 
1.800.667.5221 outside the city. 
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Working Together For Saskatchewan 
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Building a Movement 


from the Grassroots 


The success of our struggles depends on the connections we 
build between large scale mobilization, solidarity actions 
and our everyday lives. 


eelere 


Ess Charles 


Levkoe 


“What is difficult to convey in media reports is that there weren’t two protests that took 
place in Quebec City — one a “peaceful” labour march, the other a “violent” anarchist riot. 
There were hundreds of protests. One was organized by a mother and daughter from 


Montreal. Another by a van-load of grad students from Edmonton. Another by three friends 
from Toronto who aren’t members of anything but their health clubs. Yet another by a 
couple of waiters from a local café on their lunch break.” (Naomi Klein, from “The Bonding 
Properties of Tear Gas,” Wednesday, April 25, 2001 in the Globe and Mail) 


and ecological destruction is increasing, more people 
are standing up against injustice. April 2001, witnessed 
a massive gathering of people in Quebec City from all 
facets of life and from all countries of the world, coming 
together over a common concem. It was a clear statement 
that citizens of the world will not accept that power and 
profit take precedence over the rights of people and the 
environment. These people included teachers, students, 
activists, lawyers, politicians, business owners, environ- 
mentalists, spiritual leaders, community leaders, unionists, 
service workers, labourers, nationalists, artists, health care 
workers, indigenous peoples and many others. Political, 
economic and social backgrounds and opinions varied 
widely across the spectrum. As our mothers and fathers 
fought historic struggles, such as for the rights of women 
and workers, they instilled important values in us and we 
continue their vision. It was a statement of free speech 
through creative, expressive and intellectual outlets. There 
were puppets, street theater, teach-ins, placards, direct 
action, cheerleaders, academic and community lectures, 
networking, discussions and workshops, parades, public 
education, music, dancing, trainings and celebrations. 
It was an event bringing together a citizens’ move- 
ment and it happened all over the world. Although it was 
directly focused on the Summit of the Americas meetings 


| n a time when economic disparities continue to widen 


in Quebec City where over 60,000 individuals came 
together, solidarity events occurred in many cities around 
the globe. In Washington State and British Columbia the 
Peace Bridge was temporarily closed by activists on both 
sides of the border. In South and Central America 
thousands of people were involved in demonstrations from 
Mexico to Argentina. Across Canada major events were 
held in Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Waterloo, Guelph, Antigonish and in 
Charlottetown, to name only a few. The large scale actions 
which we have seen most recently in Quebec City (also in 
the past few years in Vancouver, Seattle, Calgary, 
Washington, Windsor and Prague) raise some very impor- 
tant questions for activists and anyone concerned with a 
democratic, just and sustainable world community: Is there 
value in large scale actions as opposed to issue-specific, 
smaller, grassroots based action? 

Questions such as this are what we as activists and 
responsible Canadians must ask ourselves and discuss on 
an ongoing basis. There are many critics who see resisters 
of anti-corporate globalization as a group of confused, 
misguided hooligans. Furthermore, many from within the 
movement have expressed their fears of large-scale 
gatherings becoming a sort of “McProtest” characterized 
by their similarity with an unorganized rash of violent 
activity with few goals or directions. 
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In the setting of a local community the advantage of 
resistance movements is that they are generally organic. In 
most cases they form from a community based need or 
issue of concern. Citizens often find a personal connec- 
tion, become empowered and develop a drive to partici- 
pate and get involved. 

Large scale actions face the inherent challenge of find- 
ing a balance between being on one side, unorganized, 
exclusionary and unproductive and on the other, being 
overly controlled, hierarchical and dogmatic. The challenge 
is to find and maintain this balance while preserving the 


grassroots nature of organized resistance on a large-scale 
basis. 


Preservation of the Grassroots 

All resistance movements whether they are large or 
small scale must be deeply rooted in community and like- 
wise must be accountable to those communities. As well, 
they must be inclusive through processes 
such as democratically based consensus de- 
cision making. 

The “affinity group model” used in 
recent large scale actions is one way that 
participants attempt to reach this balance. 
Through the use of local organization based 
on needs, issues and trust, the goal is to 
preserve the grassroots nature of resistance 
in large scale gatherings. Ideally there is 
much leadership but no leaders. There is 
strength in diversity. It is the attempt to bring 
together individuals and groups who share 
something in common and build something larger: in 
this case protest of the Free Trade Area of the Americas 
and resistance against prioritizing profits and power over 
people and the environment. 

Although there were many alternative visions put 
forth and even an alternative agreement proposed, the 
majority of the participants had no final goals nor any 
naive expectations that issues of human rights and the 
environment would be brought to the FTAA’s table. The 
events that we saw in Quebec City and in local communi- 
ties in April are not the beginning of the movement, nor 
are they the end. 

The 60,000 people who gathered in Quebec City and 
the billions who watched, marched and rallied in solidar- 
ity were part of a process, of building a better and stronger 
community. They participated in the democratic processes 
through trainings, meeting other activists, questioning, 
criticizing and resisting. To all of them, both the means 
and the ends are the goal. It is a process of learning how to 
build and to move forward in a positive direction and to do 
it sustainably as a group. It is a process in un-learning, 
re-learning and a process of living. 


Resistance 

By using the affinity group model, it was clear that 
there is a way to be an individual yet to be a part of some- 
thing larger and collective. 

Something valuable we all learned is that there are 
many ways of resisting. Whether one is a vegetarian, an 
organic farmer, a critical thinker, an anarchist, a protester 
or even part of a “natural activist group” (the poor, women 
or any minority group) we are all working together and 
have common interests and goals. Furthermore the greater 
goal is evident. We all aspire to develop an ongoing life- 
style of community building and positive living. Corpo- 
rate globalization affects and threatens us all. Through the 
recognition of this, each and every one of us can join in 
unity and organize locally in our own communities. Then 
when the next large-scale gathering occurs we will be there, 
or act in solidarity in our local communities. Later this 
year from November 9 tol3 the World Trade Organiza- 
tion will be meeting again. In Doha, Qatar, 
trade ministers from 142 countries will 
meet to decide whether to launch a new 
round of trade negotiations. Since access 
to this location will be virtually impossi- 
ble for most, solidarity actions will be 
more vital than ever. 

Something else that we have 
learned is that we cannot afford to just be 
reactive to the actions of corporations and 
power mongers such as the World Bank 
and World Trade Organization. We must 
be pro-active by constantly continuing to 

build alternative frameworks. Solidarity actions are 
one way, but it is important to develop international 
social forums and forums in local communities to 
discuss these issues. From there we can continue to 
put our visions and ideals into practice. 

Both large and local actions are necessary and in many 
ways synonymous. If the movement is to be successful, 
there must be a mix of education in local communities and 
an understanding and connection to the large-scale actions. 
Communities must feel a sense of belonging and not that it 
is taking place “over there.” There must be diversity of 
visions, of actions and of outcomes. Although an individual 
or a group can be arrested or subverted, a movement 
cannot be destroyed. When large-scale resistance move- 
ments remain grassroots they are thus indestructible. 


Charles Levkoe organized solidarity actions in Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


Ayal Dinner was a member of an affinity group in Quebec 
City and helped educate and organize in Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
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he United States administration’s push for increased 
energy production has been criticized for not em- 
phasizing fuel conservation. Adding to the contro- 
versy is a potential threat to the conservation of nature: 
petroleum exploration on the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge (ANWR) in northeast Alaska. In Washington, Alaska 
senator Frank Murkowski promoted legislation allowing 
this on ANWR’s coastal plain. Should it pass both the 
Senate and House of Representatives, the bill could be 
signed by U.S.A. president George W. Bush this year. Like 
the American public, however, the U.S.A. Congress is only 
half-willing to have oil rigs drilling in a federal wildlife 
refuge. 

Veteran actor and director Robert Redford (who is 
also a long-time supporter of environmental issues) wrote 
an open letter last May, urging Americans to send letters 
protesting drilling in the ANWR to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Redford said in his letter: 

“To me, the Arctic Refuge represents everything 
spectacular and everything endangered about North 
America’s natural heritage: a million years of ecological 
serenity, vast expanses of untouched wilderness, an 
irreplaceable sanctuary for polar bears, white wolves and 
130,000 caribou that return here each year to give birth 

and rear their young. It is a sad day, indeed, when our Presi- 
dent and congressional leaders would sacrifice America’s 
largest wildlife refuge for the sake of a possible six-month 
supply of national energy. A six-month supply! We could 
save that little oil by improving the fuel efficiency of cars 
and light trucks by a mere one mile per gallon.” 
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Migrating caribou, Alaska 
photo: Greenpaeace/Morgan 


Peter Tabuns, executive director of Greenpeace 
Canada, criticized U.S.A. vice-president Dick Cheney’s 
endorsement of increasing reliance on fossil fuels, calling 
automobiles with high gasoline use an excuse for increased 
oil drilling from Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. While the 
American vice-president says only eight percent of the 
ANWR might be subject to drilling activity, those 800 
hectares are where the Porcupine caribou migrate to every 
spring season. 

The caribou were a major reason the U.S.A. Congress 
designated the area for wilderness protection in 1957, and 
why the Canadian government also protected the neigh- 
bouring area in Yukon Territory as a national park. David 
Klein, professor emeritus of the Institute of Arctic Biol- 
ogy at the University of Alaska-Fairbanks, noted that oil 
development around Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay has already 
displaced 25,000 central Arctic caribou, mentioning that 
caribou will move away from oil fields as that industry’s 
disturbance increases. 

While the Bush administration’s energy plan means a 
growing market for Canadian petroleum companies to sup- 
ply and profit from, Canadian Natural Resources minister 
Ralph Goodale believes environmental factors have been 
under-emphasized. Former U.S.A. president Jimmy Carter 
claims the present White House used misinformation and 
scare tactics for relaxing environmental standards and to 
“justify such environmental atrocities as drilling in the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge.” As president from 1977 
to 1981, Carter created the U.S.A. Department of Energy, 
promoted energy conservation measures and alternative 
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power sources, and protected Alaska’s 
North Slope from petroleum exploration. 

In his open letter, Redford noted that 
the native Gwich’in people have hunted 
the caribou for their survival over the last 
20,000 years. They have left the land as 
they found it, but petroleum exploration 
and development may not, which con- 
cerns Evon Peter, a Gwich’in resident of 
the southern part of the ANWR. Peter 
considers the caribou just as important 
to them as the buffalo were to the plains 
Indians. He fears oil-related activity will 
disrupt caribou migration, and deny his 
village the benefit of the fall hunt. 

TIME Magazine pointed out that 
many Alaskans support drilling in the 
ANWR, and residents in the state receive 
dividends from a fund administered by 
the government (last year, the annual payments averaged 
around $2,000 for every person in Alaska). The U.S.A. 
Geological Survey estimated in 1998 that 3 to 16 billion 
barrels of oil could lie under ANWR’s section of coastal 
plain known as Area 1002. Should petroleum development 
tap into this reservoir, more royalty payments to Alaskans 
can be expected. 

This doesn’t mean Alaskans take their natural herit- 
age for granted. While tourism is a major contributor to 
the state’s economy, governor Tony Knowles wants tougher 
legislation on cruise ships, which have polluted Alaska’s 
coasts. The Alaska government already has environmental 
regulations for the oil industry. The Inupiat are a native 
people resident on Alaska’s northern coast. They tend to 
support oil drilling in the ANWR, hoping their housing, 
health care, and schools would benefit from it. But even 


here, there are environmental concerns. Former whaler 
Isaac Akootchook says their hunt for bowhead whale could 
be hindered, if oil companies were allowed to drill off- 
shore. 


The oil industry in Alaska, which sends 1.3 million 
barrels a day from Prudhoe Bay south through the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline, notes that environmental improvements 
have been made in its operations. But Canadian critics will 
mention that Yukon Territory and Canada’s coastal 
waters, which are close to the proposed drilling area, could 
still be ecologically affected by petroleum development in 
the ANWR. Opponents of the project hope the Democratic 
party’s new majority in the U.S.A. Senate will block this 
part of the president’s energy plan. 


Paul Bobier is a freelance writer in Kitchener, Ontario. 
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BOHEMIAN RAP-CITY 


The San Francisco Bohemian Club is the Centre of 
Power, Prestige and Globalism 


DOA Pe t eT 


end of a flagrantly out of touch French monarchy; 

the date in 1789 when the people of Paris rose up 
and marched on the Bastille, a state prison that symbolized 
the absolutism and arbitrariness of the ancient regime. 

July 14th 2001 is, ironically, also the first day of 
summer camp for the world’s business and political aris- 
tocracy and their invited guests. Between 2,000 to 3,000 
men will gather at Bohemian Grove, 70 miles north of San 
Francisco in California’s Sonoma County, to sit around 
the campfire and chew the fat off-the-record with ex-presi- 
dents, corporate leaders and global financiers. 

One might imagine modern-day 
aristocrats like Henry Kissinger, George 
W. Bush, and Donald Rumsfeld amid a 
circle of friends sipping cognac and 
discussing how the “unqualified” masses 
cannot be trusted to carry out policy, and 
how elites must set values that can be 
translated into “standards of authority.” 

Private men’s clubs, like the San 
Francisco Bohemian Club, have histori- 
cally represented institutionalized race, 
gender and class inequality. English gentlemen’s clubs 
emerged during Great Britain’s empire building period as 
an exclusive place free of troublesome women, under- 
classes and non-whites. Men’s clubs were the place where 
English elites could co-mingle in homogeneous harmony. 
Copied in the United States, elite private men’s clubs served 
the same self-celebration purposes as their English 
counterparts. As metropolitan areas emerged, upper- 
crust white males created new clubs throughout the Ameri- 

cas. These private men’s clubs continued the European 
traditions of elitism, race superiority and gender exclu- 
sion. 

The San Francisco Bohemian Club was formed in 
1872 as a gathering place for newspaper reporters and men 
of the arts and literature. By the 1880s local businessmen 

joined the Club in large numbers, quickly making busi- 


F or much of the world, July 14th is celebrated as the 
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ness elites the dominant group. More than 2,500 men are 
members today. Most are from California, while several 
hundred originate from some 35 states and a dozen foreign 
countries. About one-fifth of the members are either direc- 
tors of one or more of the Fortune 1000 companies, corpo- 
rate CEOs, top governmental officials (current and former) 
and/or members of important policy councils or major foun- 
dations. The remaining members are mostly regional busi- 
ness/legal elites with a small mix of academics, military 
officers, artists and medical doctors. 

With a historically all white membership, the 
Bohemian Club became sensitive to civil rights issues in 
the 1960s and gradually admitted a 
few men of color. Today they remain 99 
percent white. The Club does continue to 
maintain its exclusive gender practices. 
Other than allowing women to work in 
food service, the shooting range and the 
parking lot at the Grove (which was forced 
on them by the California Supreme 
Court) they have remained defiantly a 
male-only organization. Class discrimina- 
tion continues as well. New Club appli- 
cants must be sponsored by two existing members before 
being considered for admittance. 

By the early 1880s, Bohemian Club members began 
conducting summer camping trips to the Sonoma County 
redwoods. The summer encampments proved so popular 
that the Club began purchasing land along the Russian River 
in 1899. By the 1960s the Bohemian Club owned 2,712 
acres, including a 1,500-year-old grove of redwoods, ad- 
jacent to the small town of Monte Rio. 

The Bohemian Grove summer encampments have 
become one of the most famous private men’s retreats in 
the world. Club members and several hundred world-class 
guests gather annually in the last weeks of July to recreate 
what has been called “the greatest men’s party on earth.” 
Spanning three weekends, the outdoor event includes 
lectures, entertainment, rituals, plays, theater, friendship 
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re-affirmations, lots of hosted camp parties, political 
discussions, sideline business meetings and huge amounts 
of food and alcohol. 

Bohemian Grove offers daily lectures known as 
“lakeside chats.” The Under-Secretary of the Navy may 
give an off-the-record speech on military budget issues, or 
the President of Mexico may address global free trade. 
Whatever the topic, those present emerge with a sense of 
insider awareness of high-level policy issues and political 
situations which are often yet-to-be, or perhaps never-to- 
be, publicly articulated. 

One such chat in 1994, given by a University of Cali- 
fornia political science professor, warned of the dangers 
of multiculturalism, Afro-centrism, and the loss of family 
boundaries. He declared that “elites based on merit and 
skill are important to society. Any elite that fails to define 
itself will fail to survive. We need boundaries and values 
set and clear.” He went on to conclude that we cannot 
allow the “unqualified” masses to carry out policy, and 
elites must set values that can be translated into “standards 
of authority.” 

Foremost at the Bohemian Grove is an atmosphere of 
social interaction and networking. You can sit around a 
campfire with directors of Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 


pany or Bank of America. You can shoot skeet with the 
former secretaries of state and defense, or you can enjoy a 
sing-along with a Council of Foreign Relations director or 
a Business Roundtable executive. All of this makes for 
ample time to develop personal long-lasting connections 
with powerful influential men. 

On the surface, the Bohemian Grove is a private place 
where global and regional elites meet for fun and enjoy- 
ment. Behind the scene, however, it serves a very impor- 
tant function similar to 18th century French Monarchy 
scheming or the 19th century empire building of the Brit- 
ish. The Bohemian Grove is an American version of race, 
gender and class elitism. It is the human process of build- 
ing insider ties, consensual understandings, and lasting 
connections in the service of class solidarity. Ties rein- 
forced at the Grove manifest themselves in global trade 
meetings, party politics, campaign financing, and top-down 
democracy. In a sense, they live in a self-made Bastille 
surrounded by power, prestige and privilege, and united in 
their fear of grassroots democracy. 


Peter Phillips is an Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Sonoma State University and Director of Project Censored. 
He wrote his dissertation on the Bohemian Club in 1994. 
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EXCERPT 


Excerpt from “Watching China Change” 


by Robert Cosbey. 

In China the 1980s were a decade of steadily rising 
standards of living, which I watched with wonder. Much 
of what we take for granted in the West was missing 
from people’s lives in 1979. It was like going back in 
time about 100 years - but what took 100 years to bring 
about in the West was crammed into a heady 10 years in 
China. 

When I started living in China in the autumn of 
1979, there were more horses than motor vehicles in the 
streets. It was not yet an automobile culture - the streets 
belonged to bicycle riders and pedestrians, and what 
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autos there were, were forbidden to keep their lights on 
at night because they would blind the people in the street. 
Car lights could be flicked on and off, but not kept on. 

As for personal lives, people had very little choice 
of foods. The only green vegetable we had all that 
winter was bai cai, or Chinese cabbage. Most foods 
were rationed and what you could buy, even with ration 
coupons, was not much - about one egg a week per per- 
son, for example, almost no meat at all, very little 
fish. The diet was mostly rice, with pickled vegetables. 

People had almost no choice of what to wear. Not 
only was very little cloth available, and almost no 
ready-made clothes in the stores, but social pressure 
made it almost impossible for either women or men to 
wear anything but “Mao jackets” and loose pants. The 
only jewelry I saw was on baby girls. There 
were no cosmetics. For winter clothing, 
housewives and grandmothers spent a lot 
of their time all summer in knitting warm 
underwear and making plain cotton jack- 
ets and pants stuffed with cotton batting. 
In winter, the little kids looked spherical. 
There were no tape recorders, no privately 
owned cameras, no television sets except 
in special rooms in dormitories or hotels. 
There were no free markets. Everything was 
sold in State-run stores in which a lot of the 
shelves were empty. There were no wash- 
ing machines, no refrigerators, no gas 
stoves or electric stoves (cooking was done 
on tiny coal stoves). No running hot water. 
No telephones in people’s homes... 

In 1982, washing machines began to 
appear in the stores. They were primitive - 
small cylinders, not hooked up to water 
pipes or drains, with no spin dryers or 
wringers. As was common at the beginning 
of Deng’s decade, people thought about the 
social implications of these new things. 
There were arguments about many of the 
material advances of the decade. Is this 
compatible with socialism? Until, that is, 
somewhere around 1996, by which time 
people simply shrugged and went for the 
goodies. As Deng Xiaoping said, “Black 
cat, white cat, what does it matter?” 

Now, people have state-of-the-art 
washers and dryers. They have a wide 
variety of foods to eat, at home or in res- 
taurants, and to see a ration book you must 
go to the museums. There’s a wide variety 
of clothes and styles. The women use 
cosmetics and wear jewelry - and so do most 
urban little girls. Cloth shoes are hard to 
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find in the stores now. Everyone but 
eccentrics and old grandmothers 
wears leather shoes with heels. 

People have cameras, and col- 
our film, and big colour TV sets, and 
tape recorders, and compact disks, 
and video-compact-disks, and tel- 
ephones, and cellular phones, and 
pagers. 

People ride in taxis now. There 
were none in 1979 except at the big 
hotels where foreigners lived. Now 
people have matching furniture, and 
kitchen gadgets, and pictures on the 
walls. People are beginning to have 
their own autos (though this will take 
longer to catch on) and they are buy- 
ing their own apartments. 

All such things came in stead- 
ily over the decade. At first, new 
things were amazing, but gradually 
people got used to the idea of change 
and began to take new material 
goods for granted. (When refrigera- 
tors first came in, some of my friends 
used them only to chill watermelons, 
before they realized that these new 


gadgets could change their shopping 
habits). 

Along with material changes 
came new freedoms, and the accept- 
ance of new freedoms as part of the 
new good life. Look at how freedom 
of choice was affected: in 1979, no 
choice of what to eat, what to wear. 
No choice of what music to listen to 
- all they had was what their radios 
picked up from the State-run 
broadcasters. Tape recorders and 
audio tapes and CDs let them choose 
what music they wanted to hear. TVs 
and VCRs let them choose what to 
watch. The freedom from ideology 
also let them decide what to do with 
their time. More and more, as the 
decade went on, people indulged in 
hobbies (stamp collecting, flowers, 
photography, fishing, keeping pets, 
and many others). Dancing had been 
taboo as late as December, 1979, 
(when it was sternly forbidden by 
the Party). But it became very 
popular soon after that, and before 
long was even taught in the schools. 


Karaoke bars were introduced from 
Japan and quickly became popular. 
Many new restaurants opened their 
doors, a lot of them modeled on the 
Western ones that were appearing in 
the big cities. 

From year to year, students in 
my classes were less and less re- 
strained by ideological orthodoxy, 
more and more free to speak out their 
own opinions. So, with all these 
good things happening, how to 
explain why the students, who in 
1980 carried a banner saying, in a 
friendly and approving way, “Hi 
there, Xiaoping!” were calling for his 
resignation in 1989? I think Deng 
himself could never answer that. I 
imagine him saying, “Look at all the 
things I’ve given them! What do they 
want from me?” Well, there was cer- 
tainly a dark side to all these changes 
of the 80s, which led up to the stu- 
dent demonstrations of 1989 and to 
the Tiananmen Square massacre in 
June of that year. But all that must 
certainly have its own chapter. 


. EXCERPT & REVIEW 


Watching China Change 

by Robert C. Cosbey 
Between the Lines, Toronto, 
2001, $24.95. 
www.btlbooks.com 

phone 1-800-718-7201 


reviewed by Keith Jeworski 

Robert Cosbey first went to China 
in 1976 when he was 62 years old. He 
later taught at Nankai University in the 
1979-80 school year. After retiring as 
a professor at the University of Regina 
in 1982, he spent the next 15 years 
teaching for half of each year in vari- 
ous parts of China. 

Cosbey wrote this book to share 
his many experiences and observations 
of China during a time of immense 
social and economic change. The 
result is an interesting and insightful 
book that combines travelogue and 
memoir, along with frank assessments 


of significant events like the 
Tiananmen Square massacre on June 
4, 1989 and its aftermath. 

The revolution of 1949 was won 
with the support of the peasants - 85 
percent of the population at the time - 
with a major accomplishment being 
the re-distribution of land. Land re- 
form is what enabled the emergence 
of the New China from the Old China 
with its myriad social problems. As 
Cosbey points out, the failure of land 
reform in Mexico and Latin America 
locks millions of people in a system 
whereby a few very rich people 
control a mass of very poor people. 

China is now well known for its 
ecological rapaciousness, corruption, 
intolerance of dissent, and state sanc- 
tioned murder (capital punishment). 
This could, sadly, describe any number 
of countries, including the U.S.A. 

In fact, with regard to the envi- 
ronment and corruption, Cosbey 
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makes some telling comparisons with 
Saskatchewan. 

For Cosbey, a fatal flaw in 
China’s attempts to develop a social- 
ist society was the drift away from 
local thinking, planning and enthusi- 
asm, to a system that saw decisions 
made at higher levels ofa bureaucracy. 
The prospects for socialism in China 
are not bright - the priorities of the 
Party elite these days involve their 
Olympic bid and acceptance into the 
WTO - yet Cosbey has confidence that 
at some point in the future a new move- 
ment for change will emerge. 

I recommend this book to anyone 
with an interest in China or to those 
looking for an inspiring read about a 
Canadian who has much to tell about 
his encounters with people and events 
in another land. 


Keith Jeworski is a Briarpatch board 
member. 
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Hungry for Profit: 

The Agribusiness Threat 

to Farmers, Food, and 

the Environment 

edited by Fred Magdoff, 

John Bellamy Foster 

and Frederick H. Buttel 
Monthly Review Press, 

122 West 27th Street, 

N.Y., New York 10001, 2000. 
(In Canada, available from 
Fernwood Books, Halifax NS). 


reviewed by Bob Stirling 

When William Heffernan spoke 
to the National Farmer’s Union 
convention in Saskatoon two years 
ago, his facts startled even the most 
seasoned agribusiness critics. The top 
four firms controlled over half of the 
markets for processing most of the 
main meat, flour, soybean and com 
commodities in 1997 while 
in the case of beef, which 
may be showing the other 
commodities their future, 
the top four firms control- 
led fully 87 percent of 
slaughtering. Some of 
these firms - ConAgra, 
Cargill, Archer Daniels 
Midland - are in the top 
four of several farm com- 
modities. 

When farm commod- 
ity groups compete by 
paying for campaigns to 
encourage consumers to 
eat more beef, or pork, or 
poultry, no matter who 
wins - ConAgra wins. 
Farmers have little option 
but to sign contracts to 
supply farm commodities 
exactly the way and at the 
time the firms want them. 
The farmers do the labour 
and take the risks, and their 
net income margins get 
really slim. Increasingly, 
the firms engage in indus- 
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trial farming themselves, hiring local 
labour. Heffernan argues that it is 
primarily the return to labour that 
supports local communities. So it isn’t 
hard to predict the decline of farm 
communities if this concentration of 
power continues. 

This is but one of the 13 well 
researched and accessible chapters in 
this edited volume. The authors, all 
respected scholars and activists, draw 
broadly from a Marxian tradition while 
sometimes taking it in new or unusual 
directions. Ellen Meiksins Wood un- 
dermines the popular view that capi- 
talism is natural and will exist forever 
by tracing its specific roots in agricul- 
ture. 

John Bellamy Foster and Fred 
Magdoff show how Marx’ understand- 
ing of the necessity of soil degrada- 
tion when agriculture is subjugated to 
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The Agribusiness Threat to Farmers, 
Food, and the Environment 


Edited by Fred Magdoff, John Bellamy Foster, 
and Frederick H. Buttel 


capitalist imperatives also applies to- 
day. 

R. C. Lewontin argues that bio- 
technology ( by making it possible for 
capital to control a fundamental part 
of farming, the living organism) is 
turning farmers into proletarians, 
something that previous forms of 
agribusiness domination were unable 
to do. 

Janet Poppendieck questions 
hunger and feeding programs as a 
useful organising strategy for 
progressives. It offers contradictions 
begging for a progressive response. 
For example, the U.S.A. wastes one- 
quarter of its food, as hunger itself 
becomes commodified, “public ap- 
peals have the effect of creating 
comforting assurances even for those 
who do not contribute.” Defining the 
problem as hunger disguises the more 
fundamental causes - pov- 
erty and inequality. 

Some progressive analy- 
ses end up with gloom and 
doom but this volume is ripe 
with critical ideas and possi- 
bilities. Elizabeth Henderson 
even presents an annotated 
list of progressive groups 
working on agriculture and 
food in the U.S.A. And in a 
fascinating discussion, Peter 
Rosset shows how Cuban 
agriculture, when forced by 
the fall of the Soviet Union 
to wean itself from industrial 
inputs, turned to alternative 
and organic agriculture and 
is doing well. Can Western 
agriculture follow the Cuban 
example? Where the answer 
lies in strategic analyses and 
alternative avenues for 
organising, this volume 
makes a major contribution. 


Bob Stirling teaches 
sociology at the University 
of Regina. 
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Women and the Politics of Class 
by Johanna Brenner 

Monthly Review Press, NY, 2000. 
ISBN 1-58367-101-6 

$19.95 U.S.A. 


reviewed by Ruth Latta 

What has the women’s movement 
achieved and what direction should it 
take now? These are the questions 
explored in this collection of articles. 
Co-ordinator of Women’s Studies at 
Portland State University in Oregon, 
Brenner is a longtime activist on 
welfare and reproductive rights issues. 
She has also worked as a telephone 
installer and a union organizer. 

She believes that the “second 
wave of feminism” which arose in the 

1960s and 1970s made extraordinary 
gains in dismantling the system of 
legalized, deliberate exclusion of 
women from economic and political 
life. Women in business and the pro- 
fessions have reaped tremendous 
benefits, and can compete with men 
because “their high income allows 
them to buy out of their domestic 
responsibilities.” 

Career women have resolved on 
an individual basis the problem of 
combining family and public life, but 
the majority of women cannot and they 
perform a difficult, stressful balancing 
act. Working class women cannot buy 
the support services that they need, nor 
can they get them from the state any 
more, as capitalism goes global and 
destroys the social safety net. 

At the heyday of the second wave 
of feminism, in a more liberal politi- 
cal climate, women could make gains 
without substantially challenging the 
distribution of wealth. Now, and in the 
future, in Brenner’s view, women’s 
progress will depend on challenging 
the political and economic power of 
corporate capitalism. 

She has doubts about “equal pay 
for work of equal value,” also known 
as “comparable worth.” The idea of 
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evaluating and comparing male-domi- 
nated jobs with female-dominated 
ones was designed to remedy the 
systematic devaluation of women’s 
work. More effective in public serv- 
ice settings than elsewhere, it seems 
to her to have limited significance as 
a remedy to most women’s low pay 
and occupational segregation. Again, 
she urges a broader, more socialist 
vision: 

“Western contemporary society 
will not accept from each according 
to his/her ability, to each according to 
his/her needs as a standard of fairness. 
Nevertheless, the claim that everyone 
who labours deserves to live decently 
has been in the past a central value.” 

Job evaluation goes against 
socialist humanitarian principles by 
reinforcing the idea that it is necessary 
and valid to have a hierarchy based on 
merit. “Comparable worth” rational- 
izes the existing sorting and selecting 
of human beings into unequal places. 
"A radical approach to women’s low 
pay would contest the notion that 
people’s income should be determined 
primarily by where they fit into an 
occupational hierarchy.” 

Brenner concludes by recom- 
mending that the 
left continue to 
defend and urge 
the expansion of 
public services, 
always pushing for 
neighbourhood- 
level ones, run 
by workers and 
recipients. Into 
every argument 
for change we 
should emphasize 
women’s need for 
autonomy and 
self-development. 
Our goal, she says, 
should be to have 
an economic and 
social environ- 


ment in which women can enter rela- 
tionships from a position of equality. 

Women and the Politics of Class 
is made up of Brenner’s articles 
written over 16 years, appearing in 
such publications as the New Left 
Review, The Socialist Register and the 
Yale Journal of Law and Feminism. 
Brenner claims that each article builds 
on the former and shows her deepen- 
ing analysis. This may be so, and the 
theoretical/historical chapter on the 
origins of the gender division of labour 
probably lay a necessary foundation 
for her more contemporary discus- 
sions. 

Asa history buff, I enjoyed read- 
ing about the impact of early factory 
industry on women, but busier people 
might not make time for it. This is a 
book written for academics and, as 
such, is something of a disappointment 
coming from an author who claims 
grassroots connections. Yet, though 
not exactly reader-friendly, it seems to 
be a sound work of scholarship deal- 
ing with many crucial contemporary 
feminist issues. 


Ruth Latta is an author and can be 


reached at ralatta@cyberus.ca . 


TUNE INTO 


RADICAL RADIS 
- MAKING TII: LINKS - 


With the sounds and voices 
of peoples resistances. 


www.makingthelinksradio.com 


Community Radio 

CFCR 90.5 FM Saskatoon 
6 pm Wednesdays 
and 7pm Fridays. 


When Poetry Ruled The Streets: 
The French May Events of 1968 A FTO UR 
by Andrew Feenberg and Jim Freedman 


State University of New York Press, 2001. A | A N ORM ALE 
DUT 


reviewed by Keith Jeworski 

For a brief historical moment in May 1968 millions 
of people in France were able to experience an alternative 
social reality where human energy and spirit replaced a 
day-to-day existence centred on consumer culture. 

The authors of this book, Feenberg and Freedman, 
have provided an important addition to the body of 
literature on the near-revolution in France. They tell how a 
student revolt precipitated a general strike in France 
involving upwards of 10 million people. The events, which 
came by surprise, linked a generation that had enjoyed an 
abundance of material goods with those who experienced 
scarcity, surviving the Great Depression and the Nazi 
occupation. 


(Return to Normal) 


The first part of the book takes the reader through the 
origins of the revolt - education reforms imposed on 
students and professors - to a continued escalation of 
protest by the students and fierce repression by the police. 
In short order the government, with the police and the army, 
stood against the rest of French society. Business-as-usual 
ground to a halt with millions on strike and thousands clash- 
ing with police on the streets of Paris. Events stopped short 
of civil war and de Gaulle was returned to power in the 
June elections. 

When Poetry Ruled the Streets provides English read- 
ers, for the first time, with the translated leaflets and 
articles written during the May events. This enables read- 
ers to better understand the motives and objectives of 
the participants. Throughout the book there are 13 posters 
and a list of slogans that appeared as graffiti on the walls 
of Paris. They illustrate the spirit of those times. Two 
examples: “The walls have ears. Your ears have walls.” 
“The barricade blocks the street but opens the way.” 

This book is of particular value to a present genera- 
tion of activists who can learn from the victories and de- 


Le 
` NDES IRAR | ES feats of a previous generation in their fight for a better 
| | world. 


Keith Jeworski is president of the Regina local of the 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers. 


(We are all Undesirables) 
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Life and Debt: 

Freedom Not Yet 

documentary by Stephanie Black 
airs on PBS, August 21* 


reviewed by Kyle Henry 

For years now, leftists in the United States have 
referred to our Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) as 
the Petroleum Broadcasting Service. When Congress 
slashed public funding during the right-wing culture wars 
of the 1980s, corporations like ADM, Salomon Smith 
Barney, Traveler’s Insurance Group, and the petroleum 
giants stepped in to “underwrite” news programs, 
including “Frontline” and “The News Hour with Jim 
Lehrer.” The power of such “underwriting” to control 
the frame of dialogue was palpably felt during our last 
presidential election, when Jim Lehrer was chosen as 
head booby to pitch soft balls to Gore and Bush. Nary a 
word was mentioned about the growing gap between 
rich and poor, globalization, neo-liberal institutions such 
as the WTO, or the conflict of interest of corporations 
funding the debate commission itself. 

It comes as quite a shock then to see 
Stephanie Black’s new documentary Life and 
Debt, about the effects of the World Bank and 
IMF structural adjustment programs on Jamaica, 
coming to a PBS affiliate near you on August 
21, at 10 PM EST. Black follows the impact of 
these programs on the lives of ordinary Jamai- 
cans involved in the agriculture, tourism and 
manufacturing industries, including the infa- 
mous "free trade” zones. 

More than any other documentary I’ve seen 
to date about the New Order, Black lets her 
subjects tell their emotionally devastating 
stories themselves. At the same time, she im- 
plicates the viewer in the struggle by framing 
their stories with the story of you, the Ameri- 
can or Canadian tourist’s visit to and consump- 
tion of Jamaica’s tropical splendor (narration 
written by Jamaica Kincaid from her book “A 
Small Place”). She repeatedly contrasts what 
you will see as a protected outsider and alien 
with what is kept from you: what you might 
sense hiding underneath the surface and just out 
of sight. 

Lyrical and emotional imagery, provided 
by photographers such as Spike Lee cohort 
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Malik Sayeed, as well as an eloquent sound track of 
Bob and Ziggy Marley tunes push the piece well 
beyond cut-and-paste propaganda into the realm of truly 
revolutionary works. 

It is the kind of film that, without being overly 
simplistic or reductive, you could show to a sixth grade 
class of students and they would clearly understand 
“what’s going down.” 

When was the last time you heard anyone in PBS 
land compare globalization to colonialism? Not once 
during the last decade, and probably not again anytime 
soon. Do yourself a favor and tune in if you have cable 
or satellite TV. Better yet, gather your friends, class- 
mates, students and family together and watch the film 
as step one on the road toward the coming protests 
against the IMF and World Bank in Washington, D.C. 
this September. 


Kyle Henry is a film-maker whose latest video, 
University Inc. (funded in part by Michael Moore), 
was part of the McCollege Tour in the U.S.A. 


CUSO is looking for 
Canadians with skills and 
experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 

in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 
equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 
to volunteer your time, energy 
and expertise on a 
local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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Revelling/Reckoning 
Ani DiFranco 
Righteous Babe Records, 2001 
Box 95, Ellicott Station 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14205 


reviewed by Laurie Hergott 
Ani’s percussive guitar playing 
and trademark style of delivering 
lyrics that jumped out and grabbed 
listeners a decade ago has evolved into 
something much more diverse. Both 
her arrangements and her song-writ- 
ing continue to take chances. From the 
groovy sounds of “Reveling” to the 
slower calmness of “Reckoning” it 
seems that whether Ani is alone or 
playing with the members of her band 
(including a trumpet and sax player), 
you are on a ride of contemplative 
poetry embraced in music. She revels 
in and reckons with the complexities 
of life throughout the 29 tracks of this 
double album. Even though the album 
is in two distinct halves, they are very 
interconnected. She revels in the act 
of playing music and reckons with 
herself and her society. 
Her politics haven’t left her. 
They are 


a lr, 


not 


a 


as in-your-face as they once were, but 
they still shine through as a reflection 
of society today and of herself within 
it. In her track entitled “Subdivision” 
she sings: 

“I remember the first time I saw 
someone lying on the cold street, I 
thought: I just can’t walk past here, this 
just can’t be true, but I learned by 
example, to just keep moving my feet, 
it’s amazing the things that we all leam 
to do. 

So we’re led by denial like lambs 

to the slaughter, serving empires of 

style and carbonated sugar water, 

and the old farm road’s a four-lane 

that leads to the mall, and our 

dreams are all guillotines waiting 
to fall.” 

So as she evolves in style, so do 
we in opening our minds. All I know 
is that the personal and musical 
evolution hasn’t stop this “Li’l folk- 
singer” from being one of the many 
powerful voices of my generation. 
"Coming of age during the plague, of 
reagan and bush, watching capitalism 
gun down democracy, it had this funny 
effect on me..” 

Me too. 


Hands 


Pat Humphries 

Appleseed Recordings, 2001. 
P.O. Box 2593, West Chester 
P.A. 19380 
FOLKRADICL@aol.com 


by Debra Brin 

Pat Humphries has created a 
beautiful CD celebrating the struggle 
for justice and equality. I see it as a 
celebration because of its optimistic 
messages and uplifting melodies. Even 
her powerful song “No Sweat,” which 
describes working conditions in the 
sweat shops, is balanced by a very 
dance-able tune. 

Hands includes a mixture of 
Humphries songs (some previously 
recorded by Pete Seeger, Judy Small 
and others) and renditions of “Bread 
and Roses” and “We Were There.” 
Adding to the diversity of the genre 
found on this CD, she acknowledges 
her Cherokee heritage in “Indanee.” 
Together, this collection of songs 
addresses capitalism, racism, sexism, 
and heterosexism with an approach 
that inspires activism and renews hope 
for a brighter future. 
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Earth First! 

P.O.Box 3023, Tuscon, 

AZ 85702 
www.earthfirstjournal.org 


reviewed by Laurie Hergott 

This environmental journal is a 
must read for anyone interested in 
environmental issues and the initia- 
tives citizens are taking to defend our 
Mother Earth. Earth First! is the voice 
of the radical environmental move- 
ment which is made up of an increas- 
ingly diverse and loose affiliation of 
activists and revolutionaries. These 
front line defenders of the planet are 
making history every day fighting for 
justice, yet mainstream society doesn’t 
hear about it. Earth First! provides a 
place where they are able to tell this 
otherwise untold history. 

Primarily a compilation of arti- 
cles about actions, campaigns and 
repression occurring at the moment, 
there is also poetry, songs, photos and 
art scattered throughout. Articles are 
from all over the world, with many 
based in North America. Also included 


> 


in the Journal’s pages are notices of 
radical conferences and gatherings tak- 
ing place throughout North America, 
as well as a listing of information 
for contacting jailed activists. Reviews 
of recordings of political musicians, 
activist videos and other radical maga- 
zines can also be found here. 

This is not only a great way to 
stay informed on what is really 
going on in the struggle for a new 
world, but it will also keep you 
inspired in the actions and work 
you do every day to protect the 
planet from exploitation. There is 
something powerful in knowing 
you are not the only one out there 
trying to make a difference and 
that, indeed, a difference is being 
made. It is also a great place to 
get ideas for innovative actions to 
use in your own struggles and to 
add to the development of your 
own analysis of the present social 
change movement. It is produced 
by a collective and is based on the 
principle of non-hierarchy. 

As the battle for Mother 


Earth heats up and becomes more 
pressing, and as we move into a new 
era of repression against activists, the 
mission of Earth First! becomes even 
more important. You will find stories 
and accounts that you won’t find any- 
where else. Check out a copy or get a 
subscription to help support the 
defense of our Mother. 


FROM THE PEOPLE WHO BROUGHT YOU 


PCB's, DIOXIN & AGENT ORANGE 
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We thank the following for their recent 
financial contribution to Briarpatch. 


L. Scott & B. Turton 
Edmonton, AB 
Anonymous 
Regina, SK 
Doris Fuller 
Gibsons, BC 
Sask. Joint Board - 
RWDSU 
Regina, SK 
Doreen Evans 
Fort Qu’Appelle, SK 
Helen Scheller 
Hodgeville, SK 
Emmie Oddie 
Regina, SK 
Laura Jones 
Saskatoon, SK 
RWDSU Local 953 
Yorkton, SK 
John Botari 
Saskatoon, SK 
Frederick Snell 
Regina, SK 
Floyd Howlett 
Peterborough, ON 
Heather Kleiner 
Saskatoon, SK 
Terry Wolfwood 
Victoria, BC 
Linda Aiken 
Etobicoke, ON 
Pamela Thomas 
Saskatoon, SK 
CEP Local 2-S 
Saskatoon, SK 
Wayne Madden 
Fort McMurray, AB 


Janice Karchewski 
Regina, SK 
Raymond Favreau 
Montreal, QC 
USWA 6571 
Oshawa, ON 
F.E. Devito 
Fruitvale, BC 
J. Rader & B. Wood 
Vancouver, BC 
John Rule 
Pierceland, SK 
Jan Noppe 
Princeton, BC 
Elizabeth Sadler 
Edmonton, AB 
Jean Hopkins 
Saskatoon, SK 
RWDSU 568 
Regina, SK 
Joy Beach 
Saskatoon, SK 
RWDSU Local 455 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Harvey Pearce 
Victoria, BC 
E. & J. Beeching 
Vancouver, BC 
Lorne Dietrick 
Kyle, SK 
Dave & Shirley Weary 
Saskatoon, SK 
Jim Heck 
Regina, SK 
Bea Harding 
Regina, SK 
J.A. Turpin 
Mount Pearl, NF 


Shirley Fredeen 
(in honour of 
Priscilla Settee) 
Saskatoon, SK 
Sharon Butala 
Eastend, SK 
Wendy Cukier 
Toronto, ON 
Emile DePauw 
St. Bruno, QC 
Wilfrid Denis 
Saskatoon, SK 
Canadian Labour 
Congress 
Ottawa, ON 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Gimli, MB 
Cecil Robson 
Saskatoon, SK 
Norma Mitchell 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Paul Vargis 
Calgary, AB 
Catherine Cox 
Grenfell, SK 
Don & Jan Howden 
Qu’Appelle, SK 
E.D. Wood 
Creston, BC 
Claris Nicholson 
Shoal Lake, MB 
Saskatchewan Union 
of Nurses 
Regina, SK 
Sylvia Pusch 
Saskatoon, SK 
D.H.C. Beach 
Nipawin, SK 


Brendan Wallace 
Regina, SK 
Jean Smith 
Toronto, ON 
William Wheatley 
Saskatoon, SK 
June Mitchell 
Regina, SK 
Jean Sloan 
Lloydminster, SK 
Ed & Pemrose Whelan 
Regina, SK 
Charles Johnston 
Saskatoon, SK 
RWDSU 635 
Weyburn, SK 
Jason Manett 
Toronto, ON 
Robert & Paula Green 
Orleans, ON 
Cara Banks 
Regina, SK 
Irene Adams 
Langenburg, SK 
D. & A. Beveridge 
Regina, SK 
Bob Lyons 
Regina, SK 
Jan Joel 
Regina, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
Toronto, ON 
Barb Byers 
Regina, SK 
Lukin Robinson 
Toronto, ON 
Jeff Jones 
Duval, SK 


We also thank Pacific Fresh Fish, CLC (Prairie Region), CUPE, 
SGEU, NUPGE, CEP, R.R.McKenzie Insurance and CUSO 
for donating their ad space in our June issue. 
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WHO BUYS THIS STUFF? 

“I didn’t have a very good night. We’ ve got to deliver con- 

sumers a better value. Consumers are our boss.” 
- Alan Lafley, 
president and CEO of Procter & Gamble Co., after 
accompanying a mother of three as she shopped in a 
supermarket and filled her cart with no-name products 
and avoided the more expensive P&G brand. In an 
attempt to become cost-competitive, they decided to lay 
off 9,600 consumers... I mean workers. The Globe and 
Mail, March 23, 2001. 


AND THOSE WHO RELY ON GOVERNMENT? 

“My goal is to cut government in half in 25 years, to get it 

down to the size where we can drown it in the bathtub.” 
- Grover Norquist, 
president of Americans for Tax Reform. Newt 
Gingrich’s right hand in the mid-1990s, he is now 
arguably Washington's leading right-wing strategist. 
The Nation, May 14, 2001. 


JOB HAZARD 
“You realize that people will do that 
to you, and eating is just never the 
same.” 


- Sgt. Chris Phillips, 
North Carolina Highway 
Patrol, four years after being 
served Taco Bell nachos 
topped with what lab tests 
confirmed was phlegm. In 
light of a growing number of 
such reports, many officers say 
that they think twice about order- 
ing fast food while in uniform. The 
Globe and Mail, May 28, 2001. 
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NUKE ‘EM, DANNO! 

“I have nothing to hide. This is a good news story. Our 
American public needs to understand 

that we have done our homework.” 


- Col. George Fenton, 

U.S.A. Department of Defense (Marine Corps Times, 
March 5, 2001), referring to the unveiling of a new non- 
lethal weapon. Active Denial Technology uses an energy 
beam (close to micro-wave on the spectrum) to “exploit 
a natural defense mechanism that helps to protect the 
human body from damage, ” according to the Air Force 
website - or in other words, to cause pain. 
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OPINION 


We Can 


Change 


Things! 


by Sue Foster 


e are the future! We can 
change things! We might 
find a way to make eve- 


ryone feel equal and important. 
Well probably have better technol- 
ogy. Hey, maybe aliens will actu- 
ally come to earth, or we might go 
to them. 

But aside from all the good 
things that will probably happen, 
some bad things could happen too. 
If we keep polluting our Earth the 
way we are now, by the time the 
year 3000 comes there may 
not even be a planet Earth 
anymore. Many people just 
throw their junk on the 
ground rather than finding 
a garbage can or recycling 
bin. Some people drive eve- 
rywhere. Not only does it 
hurt their health, but it also 
hurts the environment. We 
should walk more places or 
take a bus or a train. 

Some people don’t un- 
derstand how important 
trees are. Sure they can be 
used to make paper and 
wood to build houses and 
buildings, but they also give us air. 
They give us air, and we give them 
carbon dioxide. And most impor- 
tant, the trees are homes for small 

animals like squirrels and chip- 
munks, and birds like owls and rob- 
ins. If we destroy the trees, where 
will they live? 

The more we pollute the world 
the worse everything gets. Breath- 
ing abilities decrease, trees and 
animals die off, and we will get a 
lot sicker more easily. Symptoms 


will be worse because we won’t 
have clean air to breathe and our 
bodies won’t have a chance to 
regenerate and get better. 
Throwing our junk on the 
ground may seem like an OK thing 
to do, but if you think for a minute 
about what you’re doing by throw- 
ing your junk on the ground you 
might see why it’s not such a good 
thing after all. You’re polluting the 
air, you’re polluting the ground and 
you could also be polluting the 


ocean too. 

All cold-blooded animals, all 
warm-blooded animals and all 
plants have a place on this Earth. 
If you destroy that place by cutting 
the trees down, throwing your junk 
on the ground or plowing it up, 
where will they go? 

Just because we live on land 
doesn’t mean nothing lives in the 
oceans. Whales, dolphins, fish, 
otters, sea stars and a lot of other 
things live in the ocean. If oil tank- 


ers spill, if we keep throwing toxic 
waste in the ocean, if we do every- 
thing that pollutes the waters of the 
seven seas, lakes and rivers, the sea 
animals will suffer the exact same 
way we are. And if we pollute the 
waters we won’t have any clean 
water to drink or bathe in because 
it will be full of garbage and toxic 
waste. 

But we can stop the 
damage we’re doing to 
our world. We can be 
active in our communi- 
ties and schools and 
there are organizations 
we can join which fight 
to protect the environ- 
ment. For example, 
Greenpeace is an inter- 
national, environmental 
organization that is try- 
ing to stop the destruc- 
tion of the forests and 
pollution of the air and 
waters. 

Another organization is the 
Council of Canadians which is try- 
ing to prevent the sale of Canadian 
fresh water and genetic modifica- 
tion of foods that could be bad for 
our health. 

These are just some things we 
can do to protect our future. All we 
have to do is put our minds to it! 


Sue Foster wrote and presented 
this talk to her grade six classmates 


in Regina. 
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When is the workshop? How uch will | lose over a lifetime because of the "28 gap? Whats — 
new in the university sector? How can | be a better steward? Who's on the National Executive 
Board? Why join CUPE? How do we tackle workload? What's air rage? Has the strike been set- ~ 
tled? What cap we do to fight racism? How can we negotiate to protect our jobs? When was 
CUPE AW a? e Do we have this report in French? What happens if it 
eve Base? Why are there so many strikes in the social serv- 

ice? How can | put pressure on the govern- 
HE us year? How can | strengthen this 
chen our r heal 1 care system? What are my rights? 
Are dis. j) f uc ’s the contact? How many members does CUPE rep- 
tio youth? How can we reduce the risk of HIV/AIDS? 


resent? A jJatis Ol dr 
Do they h nf r p SE (UD to support our bargaining demands? What 
about chil A8? de) € H other locals done it? What should | do 


if I'm bein i Jus do | nformation on schools? What are the 3Rs 
of - anal A? sis and still have a wage gap? What do you look 
at in job e Spell eal I: ei have an office in kagwna? Who's pushing privatization? What 
services too ols: or < LOR ere’ What do | do if a 
reporter IO Var" oe nexe Fein CUrt-wWorksnup : oes corporate sponsorship effect 
research t y KU mép Lv do | join? Why should we fight to get rid of wage 
ege ` Si upe "CA: part-time? How should we invest the surplus? 
Why did CUPE oppose Alberta's Bill ; 1? What does CUPE have to say about Walkerton? How do 
| contact the Health and Safety Branch? What's CUPE doing for March 8? How do we fight pri- 
vatization? What’s the difference between wage parity and pay equity? How do | find out? Why is 
literacy a union issue? What’s our line on deregulation? How can my local get a customized CUPE 
logo? Why do we need more funding for infrastructure? Are there others who share my interest? 
What's happening in Manitoba? Has coordinated bargaining been a success? How does it effect 
service delivery? Who's on the National Rainbow Committee? What can we do to conserve water? 
What does the public think about the issue? When's the division convention? What is joint trustee- 
ship? How can we raise women's wages? Why now? What's wrong with the Siien 
Was there a news release? Did it work in Quebec? What has NAFTA got to do witt’ B 
technology impacted on workload? What happens if we go on strike? Do parame e 
same problems? What’s a one-in-ten communicators network? How do the private g 

e 

Ww 


goes priva 


ice sector? ur wW WE 
ment? W H Aq 
committ A ZP eh bk in tos 


Was the settlement ratified? What’s the alternative? How does that effect women? 
parties say? Why is CUPE mobilizing opposition to the WTO? What is the Day of Mi 


do | register my view? Is there more information on that? What's the impact on cler à 

Who chair's the Working Group on Disability Issues? When did they adopt that D lo 
you spell that? Where can | order one? What are the health risks of 2BE? How nso 
we need to certify? Who's the media spokesperson? What's wet-dry recycling? Hc WË 
support workers’ struggles around the world? Why are mergers so costly? How d ze 
members? What's the FTAA and what impact could it have? Where can | get a CU ogo?” How 


has CUPE used e-mail to support organizing? Are strikes effective? What sectors does CUPE rep- 
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